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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS AND THE 
TARIFF REFORM MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 



BY EDWARD POERITT. 



" It is bad business and bad politics/' said Earl Milner in an 
address on " Tariff Eef orm, Preferential Trade and Imperial 
Unity," before the Board of Trade, at Montreal, on November 
2nd, 1908, " that different communities 'within the Empire should 
deal with one another in any respect as if they were foreign 
countries." Yet this is exactly the spirit in which the Protection- 
ists of the Dominion — Liberal and Conservative members of the 
House of Commons, at Ottawa, and members of the Canadian 
Manufacturers' Association — have continuously assailed the pref- 
erence for Great Britain, since it was first embodied in the Cana- 
dian tariff in 1897. Evidences of this spirit can be found on al- 
most innumerable pages of the Canadian "Hansard" for the 
Parliament of 1900-1904; also in the official organ and other 
literature for the same period of the Canadian Manufacturers' 
Association: and had Lord Milner gone over the transcript of 
the short-hand writers' notes of the Dominion Tariff Commission 
of 1905-6 he would have learned that British manufacturers and 
exporters were not infrequently described as "foreigners" by 
Canadian manufacturers who were then, with ultimate success, 
assailing the British preference. 

The word "foreigner" was so used, for instance, at Three 
Bivers, Quebec, when the Tariff Commissioners were there on 
the 27th of December, 1905, by manufacturers of cast-iron pipe 
who were complaining of competition from Scotland. Its use on 
that occasion brought upon the manufacturers a sharp rebuke 
from Mr. Fielding, the Minister of Finance. But they could 
well afford to submit to this public rebuke; for in November, 
1906, when the tariff was revised the duty on cast-iron pipe 
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from Scotland and England was increased from $5.33 a ton to 
$6 a ton. It is the contention of the assailants of the preferenece 
that in tariff legislation British manufacturers should be so re- 
garded; and as recently as the last convention of the Canadian 
Manufacturers' Associations, held in Montreal, in September, 
1908, British woollen manufacturers were described as "out- 
siders"; and a memorial was sent to Ottawa protesting against 
" the Government's discriminating in favor of the outside manu- 
facturer as against the Canadian." 

This protest was the latest move of the Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation against the preferential duties on British woollens. It is 
this long contest against the preference on woollens with which 
I am here concerned; for the struggle is pregnant with signifi- 
cance, in view of the proposed radical change in the fiscal and 
economic relations that have existed between England and Canada 
since Canada in 1858 became free to enact her tariffs without let 
or hindrance from the Colonial Office in London. 

Mr. Chamberlain's full scheme of tariff reform, it will be re- 
called, involves a protective tariff for Great Britain with a prefer- 
ence for colonial imports in return for a preference in colonial 
tariffs for British manufactures. This is the scheme which has 
been before the British electorate since May, 1903. It is the 
scheme which is to-day advocated by Mr. Chamberlain's ad- 
herents, in Parliament, -at the by-elections, in the press and on 
the platform; and Mr. Chamberlain's followers are never tired 
of declaring that, with a Protectionist Government in power at 
Westminster, tariff reform on this basis will immediately be 
realized. These followers of Mr. Chamberlain completely ignore 
the attitude of manufacturers and bounty men in Canada and in 
others of the Protectionist colonies, and put out of sight the 
colonial obstacles in the way of such a scheme of tariff reform. 
There are nearly a score of items in the Canadian tariff of 
1906 which afford proof that a thoroughgoing Protectionist Ad- 
ministration like the Laurier Government has found it politically 
impracticable to maintain the full preference of 1900-4 intact 
against the continued assaults of Canadian manufacturers, quite 
as eager for what they regard as adequate protection against 
imports from Great Britain as for tariffs of Hainan's Gallows' 
altitude against the United States. The increased duties in the 
preferential tariff of 1906 on cottons and woollens, on cast-iron 
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piping, granite tombstones, and jewelry and plated ware, are 
all so many monuments to the failure of the Laurier Government 
to stand by the principle that it embodied in the tariffs of 1897 
and 1900. But the history of the woollen schedules from 1901 
to 1908 — the increases in the duties, and the three distinct move- 
ments against any preference whatever for British woollens — 
must convince even the most ardent of Mr. Chamberlain's follow- 
ers that there is little hope for any scheme of tariff reform in- 
volving concessions in the protective tariffs of the larger self- 
governing colonies which shall be of real and permanent value 
to British manufacturers. 

The history of the woollen schedules, from the last revision of 
the Dominion tariff in November, 1906, to the general election 
in October, 1908, with the libellous onslaught on some grades 
of Yorkshire woollens that was made in August, 1908, by the offi- 
cial journal of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association, is al- 
most sufficient in itself to prove the futility of the plea for colo- 
nial preferences in a British protective tariff in return for colo- 
nial preferences for British manufactures. But while the most 
recent attack on the woollen schedules became generally known 
in England because the attention of the President of the Board 
of Trade was called to it in the House of C omm ons in October 
last, it is only one of a series of persistent attacks made on these 
schedules since 1901. Two of the earlier attacks were success- 
ful. They frightened the Laurier Government into curtailing 
the preference in 1904 and again in 1906. It is, however, only 
when the complete history of all these onslaughts from 1901 to 
1908 is reviewed, that the impossibility of a British protective 
tariff with colonial preferences in return for preferences for 
British manufactures in colonial tariffs becomes fully obvious. 

The general history of the preference is well known. It was 
enacted by the Laurier Government within a year after it. had 
come into power at Ottawa at the general election of 1896. The 
Liberals had been in Opposition from 1878 ; and while in Opposi- 
tion their leaders — Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Bichard Cart- 
wright — had continuously condemned the protective tariff and the 
bounty system which constituted the National Policy, as it had 
been developed by Conservative Governments between 1879 and 
1896. " I ask you once more," said Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at the 
National Convention of the Liberal party in 1893, "never to 
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desist until we have achieved victory, until we have freed this 
country from the incubus which has been weighing it down for 
fifteen long years." By such utterances as this in and out of 
Parliament, and also by the platform adopted at the National 
Convention of 1893, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his party were fully 
committed to a tariff for revenue only and to making an end to 
the protective tariff and the bounty system. But when they came 
into power in 1896, they found it to their political ease and ad- 
vantage to ignore all that they had said and promised; and the 
British preference was the only inroad that was made on the 
protective system that Sir John Macdonald and the Conservatives 
had built up between 1878 and 1894. 

In Opposition, the Liberals had condemned a proposed Brit- 
ish preference on the ground that it would prove unworkable, 
and would be antagonistic to the United States. In 1897 they 
adopted a scheme which they had condemned in Opposition, 
partly as a measure of relief in some of the protective duties, 
and partly to distract popular attention in Canada from the 
fact that except for the preference they had appropriated in its 
entirety the fiscal policy of the Conservatives — protection and 
bounties — which for seventeen years they had so vigorously con- 
demned. 

The full preference — one-third off the tariff duties — did not 
come into force until July, 1900; and it was in operation only 
until June, 1904. It was then that the first curtailment was 
made; and it was made exclusively in the interest of the Cana- 
dian woollen manufacturers, who objected to the increased com- 
petition from British mills. The Canadian Manufacturers' As- 
sociation — the Home Market Club of the Dominion — complained 
of the preference on British woollens as early as September, 
1901. It was affirmed at the Montreal Convention of the Asso- 
ciation in 1901 that nearly one-third of the business of the Ca- 
nadian woollen-mills had been sacrificed under the preference; 
and it was then insisted that Canadian mills must have a pro- 
tection against Great Britain of not less than thirty per cent. 
Under the preference of 1900, duties against British woollens 
ranged from twenty to twenty-three and a third per cent. The 
agitation against the preference was continued with much per- 
sistence until April, 1904. At the Halifax Convention of the 
Canadian Manufacturers' Association in 1902 the late Mr. J. I. 
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Tarte, who was then Minister of Public Works in the Laurier 
Government, associated himself with the attack on the woollen 
schedules. " I want to know," he said, " why the American man- 
ufacturer of woollen goods, or the German manufacturer, or even 
the British manufacturer of woollen goods, should be permitted 
to slaughter the Canadian manufacturer of woollen goods. This 
country must be united in respect to a strong Canadian tariff; 
and as long as I am in the House of Commons, either as a Min- 
ister of the Crown or as a private member, you may rely upon me." 
Mr. Tarte's openly expressed sympathy with the movement in- 
creased the confidence of the Manufacturers' Association in press- 
ing their claims on the Laurier Government. As a general elec- 
tion was due in the early winter of 1904 the Government was 
susceptible to this pressure; and in April, 1904, it capitulated 
in regard to the preference. 

Prom the point of view of the Canadian consumer, and also 
of British trade with the Dominion, the woollen schedules were the 
schedules of greatest value in the preferential tariff. But the 
exigencies of Canadian politics demanded their sacrifice; and in 
1904 they were revised on the lines demanded by the Canadian 
Manufacturers' Association. Duties on wearing apparel and 
ready-made clothing, made of wool or worsted, and cloths, doe- 
skins, cassimeres, tweeds, coatings, and overcoatings and felt 
cloths, coming from Great Britain, were increased to thirty per 
cent. This was the duty demanded by the Canadian Manufac- 
turers' Association at the outset of the agitation against the pref- 
erence; and blankets and knit goods were about the only arti- 
cles in the schedule which were not in 1904 made liable to the 
higher duties. 

There was some discussion of the new schedule in the House of 
Commons; and Mr. Hance Logan, a supporter of the Laurier 
Government, who in 1908 was promoted to the Senate, made an 
outspoken speech against the preference, which in the session of 
1908 was quoted in the House of Lords by Earl Cromer in support 
of his contention that Mr. Chamberlain's scheme of tariff reform 
was impracticable: 

"What we want in this country," said Mr. Logan, who is a woollen 
manufacturer of Amherst, Nova Scotia, "is to impress upon the people 
that our true policy is ' Canada for the Canadians ' ; and to carry out 
this policy we must endeavor to use goods made in Canada. I have 
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not the slightest doubt that nine-tenths of the members who have 
spoken here to-day are wearing English or Scotch tweeds on their backs, 
while crying out ' Canada for Canadians.' ' Made in Canada ' should 
be the watchword of the people of Canada. If the competition from 
Great Britain is at present too keen — and I fear it is — I am willing to 
leave the woollen industry of Canada and its future welfare in the hands 
of the present Government. But I desire to call your attention to one 
fact that seems to me very strange. Honorable gentlemen on the other 
side of the House — members of the Conservative party — are great Cham- 
berlainites. Xhey are always shouting in favor of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Yet the very first principle enunciated by Mr. Chamberlain is that this 
country should lower its tariff on goods which are peculiarly British. 
They know that if to-morrow Mr. Chamberlain were returned to power, 
and he should ask the people of Canada to lower the duty on woollens 
which are manufactured in England, they would cry their hearts out 
before they would allow such a lowering to take place. If Mr. Cham- 
berlain's policy means the destruction of Canadian industries for the 
benefit of British industries, I am opposed to that policy." 

The agitation of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association 
against the preferential duties on woollens was pushed side by 
side with a general movement for higher duties. During the three 
years from 1901 to 1904 Canadian manufacturers were demand- 
ing a tariff against the United States on the Dingley model; 
and this movement so unnerved the Laurier Government that 
in June, 1904, it was announced that in 1905 there would be a 
revision of the tariff. The announcement was so worded by the 
Minister of Finance that, until the Tariff Commission began its 
work in the autumn of 1905, manufacturers had understood it to 
mean that there was to be a Dingley tariff against the United 
States. Many of them prepared their memorials for tariff increases 
with this expectation. But these memorials alarmed the farmers' 
associations of Ontario ; and to quiet these alarms the Tariff Com- 
mission in the second week of its work in Ontario announced that 
a Dingley tariff for Canada was impracticable. The farmers' 
organizations in Ontario, as well as those in the prairie provinces, 
also complained of the inroad that had been made in the woollen 
schedules of the preferential tariff in April, 1904; and presented 
memorials to the Commission in which it was urged that duties 
in the woollen schedules should be put back to the level at which 
they stood between 1900 and 1904. Heedless of this organized 
opposition of the farmers, the woollen manufacturers, both in- 
dividually and as a section of the Canadian Manufacturers' As- 
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sociation, renewed the attack on the woollen schedules. In the 
first attack they had asked for a duty of thirty per cent, against 
British competition, and their demand was (conceded hy the 
Government when it amended the preferential tariff in 1904. 
At the final public session of the Tariff Commission at Ottawa 
in February, 1906, the Commission was assured by the woollen 
section of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association that "now 
that British firms are exerting enterprise and effort to secure the 
trade in Canada, a duty of thirty-five per cent, will do no more 
than give the Canadians a fighting chance in their home market." 

Wherever the Commission had gone in rural Canada it had 
been bluntly told by the representatives of the farmers' organiza- 
tions that there must be no more curtailments of the preference; 
and while there were curtailments at the revision of November, 
1906, on such imports as cast-iron piping, tombstones and silver 
plate, the only change in the woollen schedules adverse to Cana- 
dian consumers and to British woollen-mills was an increase to 
thirty per cent, on the cheaper grades of blankets. Canadian 
blanket manufacturers were not prominent in the agitation against 
the preference from 1901 to 1904. Hence in 1904 the duty on 
blankets was left untouched. At the revision in 1906, however, 
the blanket manufacturers of Ontario complained that they could 
not withstand the competition of Yorkshire and Lancashire in 
the cheaper grades; and to put them on an equality with other 
Canadian woollen manufacturers the duty on blankets not wholly 
of wool was increased from 23 1/3 to 30 per cent. The net result 
of the two attacks of 1901-4 and 1905-6 is that, on most lines of 
woollen goods, the British preference which in 1900 was one- 
third off the general list does not now exceed five per cent. 

The Canadian manufacturers were dissatisfied but not discour- 
aged by the fewness of the concessions in the woollen schedules 
made to them in 1906. The Manufacturers' Association again 
came to the aid of the woollen men ; and between the revision of 
1906 and the general election of 1908 there was a third well-con- 
certed attack on what is left of the British preference. It is this 
last attack that has attracted the most wide-spread attention in 
England; that has been the subject of questions in the House of 
Commons; and that has caused even the ardent followers of 
Mr. Chamberlain to question whether their full scheme of tariff 
reform is practicable. The method of this third attack has as- 
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tonished England; for it was as unexpected as it waB disturbing 
to the good relations which exist between Great Britain and her 
self-governing colonies. 

This new and unscrupulous method of attacking the preference 
was adopted after several deputations had waited on the Premier 
and the Minister of Finance at Ottawa to ask for higher duties 
on British woollens, and after Sir Wilfrid Laurier had replied 
to a peremptory telegram from the executive council of the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers' Association that in the session of 1908 
there was to be no legislation increasing the duties in the woollen 
schedules. The interchange of telegrams between the Canadian 
Manufacturers' Association and the Premier took place on July 
16th. Three weeks later there was published in " Industrial 
Canada," the official organ of the Canadian Manufacturers' As- 
sociation, for the editorial supervision of which a permanent 
committee of the Association is responsible, an article on the 
editorial page in which it was demanded that certain lines of 
Yorkshire woollens should be excluded from Canada on the ground 
that they were made of shoddy, and that this shoddy was posi- 
tively dangerous to public health. 

The argument that there should be high duties on these par- 
ticular imports was not new in 1908. It was advanced before the 
Tariff Commission at Windsor, Ontario, in November, 1905; and 
again at Ottawa, in February, 1906. "Importing under the 
present tariff," said Mr. John Dick, of Forfar Mills, Ontario, 
Chairman of the Woollen Section, before the Tariff Commission 
at Ottawa, " tends to encourage the use of shoddy goods, in the 
production of which English makers are very ingenious; and 
they produce fancy fashionable effects from shoddy but little 
better than dust. England imports about 35,000,000 pounds of 
rags from Europe annually, besides using up the rags from its 
own population. There is no certainty of these rags being dis- 
infected; and these low shoddies may thus be not only wasteful, 
but the means of introducing disease." In the issue of " Indus- 
trial Canada " for August the case against shoddy was again ad- 
vanced, this time in support of a plea for the total exclusion of 
these Yorkshire woollens on the ground that they were a sanitary 
danger to the people of the Dominion. 

There was consternation in the heavy woollen districts of York- 
shire when this onslaught was republished in England; The 
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Chambers of Commerce of Leeds, Bradford, Batley, Dew6bury 
and Birstall held a joint meeting, at which a retraction of the 
article was demanded from the Canadian Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation. A lame and halting apology was sent by cable from the 
headquarters of the Association in Toronto; but although two 
issues have now appeared since the bomb of August was thrown 
into the Yorkshire trade, there has been no apology nor any ex- 
pression of regret in "Industrial Canada "; and at the Montreal 
Convention of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association in Sep- 
tember, the grievance of the woollen manufacturers of Yorkshire 
was not even alluded to. On the other hand, there was then 
another assault on the preference; and much time was devoted 
to the best means of making still another appeal to the Govern- 
ment for the sweeping away of what remains of the preference 
in the woollen schedules since the amendments in the interest of 
Canadian mills in 1904 and 1906. 

Thus for seven years— from September, 1901, to September, 
190& — the Canadian Manufacturers' Association has continued 
its fight against the preference. The contest over the woollen 
schedules alone should convince Mr.. Chamberlain's supporters 
that so far as concerns preferences for British manufactures in 
colonial tariffs in return for preferences for imports from the 
colonies their scheme is impracticable. But from the first Mr. 
Chamberlain's adherents in England have been misled by the 
waving of the Union Jack. Nowhere in the British Empire is 
there more flag-waving than in Toronto, the headquarters of the 
Canadian Manufacturers' Association. It is claimed for Cana- 
dians that they can sing " God save the King " with more fervor 
and enthusiasm than any other of His Majesty's subjects; and 
the members of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association always 
sing " God save the King " with soul-stirring heartiness at their 
convention banquets. The history of the preference from 1901 
to 1908 proves, however, that there is no connection between 
flag-waving and tariff concessions to British manufacturers; and 
until Mr. Chamberlain's followers in England can realize that 
oversea demonstrations of loyalty have no connection with British 
trade they will continue to work for a scheme which in its en- 
tirety is impracticable. 
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